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Notes of the Month 


The Chinese Communists, Korea, and the United Nations 


\r the end of September the United Nations forces in Korea 
reached the 38th parallel. In a speech on the first anniversary of 
the founding of the People’s Republic of China on 30 September 
the Chinese Foreign Minister, Chou En-lai, said: “The Chinese 
people absolutely will not tolerate foreign aggression, nor will they 
supinely tolerate seeing their neighbours being savagely invaded 
by imperialists.’ The following day General MacArthur called on 
the North Koreans to surrender, as defeat was inevitable; South 
Korean forces crossed the 38th parallel the same day, and United 
Nations troops, with the authority of a resolution passed by the 
General Assembly on 7 October, a week later. 

At this time there were already on the agenda of the Security 
Council the ‘complaint of armed invasion of Taiwan (Formosa)’ 
ind the ‘complaint of bombings by air forces upon the territory of 
China’, and the Chinese Communist Government had been 
avited to send delegates to participate in the first of these two 
omplaints, although an earlier proposal that they should partici- 
pate in the second had been defeated. 

Following the crossing of the 38th parallel, the Chinese Govern- 
ment protested repeatedly to the United Nations against con- 
tinued American invasion of China’s ‘territorial air’ and called for 

immediate withdrawal of their forces from Korea. On 4 
ember a joint declaration by the democratic parties of China 
ich included the Communist Party, the Democratic League, 

i the Kuomintang Revolutionary Committee) stated that by 
rossing the 38th parallel the Americans were “directly threatening 

north-eastern border of China’ and were trying ‘the old trick 
the Japanese bandits’, and announced that the Chinese people 
ere enthusiastically volunteering to resist American aggression 

i to aid Korea. It later became apparent that Chinese ‘volun- 

I 
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teers’ had already crossed the Manchurian border into Korea on 
20 October, and on 6 November General MacArthur, in a special 
report to the Security Council, stated that his forces were ‘meet- 
ing a new foe’. The Security Council agreed to a British proposal 
that the Chinese Communist Government, who were already 
sending a delegation to participate in the discussions on Formosa, 
should be invited to take part in the discussion of this report. The 
Chinese refused the invitation, on the grounds that the report was 
‘one-sided and malicious’ and could not be taken as a basis for 
discussion. Instead they suggested that the discussion of aggression 
on Taiwan by the U.S. Government, and of armed intervention in 
Korea by the U.S. Government, be combined, and that the 
Chinese delegate should participate in both. This course was 
eventually adopted by the Security Council on 27 November, and 
the Chinese Communist representative, General Wu Hsiu-chuan, 
took his seat. 

On 24 November General MacArthur issued a communiqué 
announcing the beginning of an assault which should ‘for all 
practical purposes end the war’. Four days later another com- 
muniqué reported that the United Nations forces now had 
arrayed against them about 200,000 Chinese troops, and were 
faced by ‘an entirely new war’. The situation deteriorated rapidly, 
the United Nations forces were compelled to conduct a hasty 
withdrawal, and the Security Council discussions took on a new 
urgency. On 30 November the Council voted on the six-Power 
draft resolution which had been first tabled by the U.S.A., U.K., 
France, Norway, Cuba, and Ecuador on 6 November, shortly 
after General MacArthur’s first report on the presence of Chinese 
troops in Korea. This resolution called on ‘all states and authori- 
ties .. . to refrain from assisting or encouraging the North Korean 
authorities, to prevent their nationals, individuals, or units of 
their armed forces from giving assistance to North Korean forces, 
and to cause the immediate withdrawal of any such nationals, 
individuals, or units which may presently be in Korea’. It affirmed 
that the United Nations held the Chinese frontier with Korea 
inviolate, and urged the settlement of any problems relating to 
conditions on the frontier. The resolution was vetoed by the 
U.S.S.R., all the other members of the Security Council having 
voted for it except India, who abstained for lack of instructions. 
Two Soviet draft proposals condemning U.S. aggression in Korea 
and Formosa, and demanding the withdrawal of American and 
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other forces, were defeated by nine votes to one, India abstaining. 

As the U.S.S.R. vote served to veto the resolution in the Se- 
curity Council, the six Powers who had proposed it requested the 
General Assembly to take action under the Acheson scheme, and 
on 6 December the Assembly decided by 51 votes to 5, with 4 
abstentions (India, Afghanistan, Burma, and Indonesia), to take up 
the issue. Proposals almost identical with the original six-Power 
draft were thereupon laid before the Political Committee. 

At the same time informal moves to settle the crisis were taking 
place. There were several meetings between Sir Benegal Rau, the 
head of the Indian mission, and General Wu, the chief emissary 
of the Chinese Government, and on 5 December an appeal signed 
by eleven of the Asian and Arab members of the United Nations, 
and supported by two others, was handed to General Wu for direct 
transmission to his Government in Peking. The appeal urged the 
North Korean authorities and the Chinese Government immedi- 
ately to declare that it was ‘not their intention that any forces 
under their control should cross to the south of the 38th parallel’, 
in order to give time to consider further steps to resolve the con- 
flict in the Far East. In further talks with Sir Benegal Rau, General 
Wu said the appeal was receiving the careful consideration of his 
Government. 

On 12 December the thirteen Asian and Arab States put before 
the General Assembly’s Political Committee dual proposals based 
on their original appeal. These were for a cease-fire in Korea, and 
for the creation of a commission to seek a negotiated settlement of 
ill existing issues in the Far East. It was at once agreed to discuss 
these proposals before the six-Power draft proposals, which had 
been laid before the Political Committee a few days earlier, and on 
13 December, in spite of its strong condemnation by Mr Malik as 
| manoeuvre to give the U.S. forces time to regroup, the first 
proposal for a cease-fire was passed by 51 votes to 5 (with National- 

t China abstaining). On 14 December the General Assembly 
ndorsed it, and the President, Mr Nasroleah Entezam of Persia, 
nnounced that Mr Lester Pearson of Canada and Sir Benegal 
1 would join him in the negotiations now to be undertaken with 
‘the two high commands’. 
On 16 December General Wu announced that he and the rest of 
mission would be returning to Peking in a few days, as the dis- 
ssion on Formosa, for which they had come to Lake Success, 
| not yet taken place. In a statement to the press he reiterated 
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Chinese demands for the withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
Korea and of the American Seventh Fleet from Formosa, and 
expressed Chinese suspicions of the ‘cease-fire proposals’ as a 
trap. Stressing, nevertheless, Chinese hopes for a peaceful solu- 
tion, he said: “The Chinese Government has always advocated 
that the present-day problems of the world be solved by peace- 
ful means, particularly the problems of the Far East arising from 
the policy of the United States ruling circle of armed aggression 
against China and Korea.’ 

It is believed that the Chinese Government has refused to dis- 
cuss the cease-fire proposals separately from the second part of 
the joint Asian and Arab proposals for a negotiated settlement of all 
existing issues in the Far East. The Philippines have withdrawn 
their support for this part of the draft, and when the Chinese 
mission started on its return journey to Peking on 19 December, 
the Political Committee of the General Assembly had suspended 
its activities to await results from Mr Entezam’s truce commission 
without having considered these proposals. 


Rearmament, Matertals, and Controls 

IN his recent talks with President Truman the Prime Minister 
considered the question of the supply of raw materials for the 
rearmament programme. They agreed that it was the concern not 
merely of the United States and Great Britain, but of all free 
countries, and that support was urgently required from the or- | 
ganization for European Economic Co-operation, from the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, and from the British Common- 
wealth, with a view both to increasing supplies as fast as possible 
and to an equitable sharing of the supplies available. The sharing 
should be on the two-fold principle of giving priority to urgent 
defence requirements and of maintaining healthy civilian economies. 

Relatively little can be done to increase the amount of labour 
employed in industry. There is practically no margin of unem- 
ployed in Great Britain, and only a small one in the United States. 
Overtime and the entry of women into industry will do little, if 
anything, more than replace the numbers taken by the forces. What 
is required therefore is a transfer of productive resources to defence 
requirements. Though a transfer does not necessarily mean on 
balance an increase in the materials used, it is probable that some 
increase is involved in a transfer from civilian supplies to defence. 
At any rate the demand for certain particular materials is un- 
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doubtedly increased. Yet, even in these cases, the increase is 
liable to be over-estimated. One important category is the metals, 
both steel products and non-ferrous metals. To a great extent the 
labour needing these supplies will be labour previously employed 
in metal-using industries for civilian markets. And the same con- 
sideration will apply to textiles, for military clothing and other 
purposes. 

Actual war uses up supplies with inexorable rapidity, and that 
process has no doubt been at work in Korea. The defence pro- 
gramme has to provide against the contingency of a still greater 
wastage. There must be not only reserves of equipment but 
reserves of materials—stock-piling. Stock-piling creates an addi- 
tional demand for materials in excess of that arising from the 
defence industries. In recent months stock-piling in the United 
States has put a severe strain on the available supplies and the new 
production of some important materials. The strain is felt by the 
rest of the world in a depletion of stocks, delay in delivery of 
fresh supplies, and a rise of prices. If a decline of the civilian de- 
mand for materials results, that must be because production of 
some, at any rate, of the articles in which the materials are used is 
reduced. Unemployment and short-time so caused would not be 
fully compensated by the transfer of labour to the defence indus- 
tries. ‘The recent heavy demand for materials has been especially 
marked because it has followed close upon the recession in the 
United States, which lowered the demand in 1949. Even before 
the outbreak of war in Korea the revival of American industry 
was increasing the demand for materials. Prices were rising, and 
have risen faster since. And when dollar prices have been rising, 
levaluation has made the rise of sterling prices apparently sensa- 
tional. 

Evidently stock-piling ought not to be carried so far as to retard 
the progress of rearmament itself. A balance has to be struck be- 
tween the accumulation of stocks and the needs of healthy civilian 
economy: there must not be an undue depression of the standard 
of living, and there must not be avoidable unemployment. There 
are to be controls where necessary. Controls will be based on the 
llocation of scarce materials to the various purposes for which 
they are required. By thus limiting demand, the control of prices 
is made possible. Controls are also needed for another purpose. By 
limiting both supplies and prices, they check the opportunities 
t spending: they enforce saving. 
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Adequate saving to meet defence expenditure is a condition of 
avoiding inflation. As a safeguard against inflationary Government 
expenditure, it is natural to look to taxation. A Budget surplus 
should be the equivalent of compulsory saving. But taxation in 
Great Britain is now so heavy that it encroaches on saving, and 
any additional taxes would be met almost entirely out of saving. 
There is already a Budget surplus more than sufficient to meet the 
additional defence expenditure at present estimated, without in- 
curring an actual deficit. The surplus was intended to provide 
compulsory saving to cover the capital outlays of public authorities. 
But in reality it provides little, if any, additional saving. That 
resource being exhausted, controls offer (as they did during the 
war) a rough and ready method of securing saving by preventing 
spending. Such are the economic implications of the accelerated 
armaments race. 


The Powers and Germany 

Two Notes from the Soviet Union, the first, received on 
3 November, to the British, French, and United States Govern- 
ments, and the second, on 15 December, to the first two Powers 
only, were still awaiting reply at the time of going to press. It may 


therefore be of interest to set these Notes in some sort of per- 
spective against their background. The Note of 3 November asked 
for a four-Power meeting to examine the question of carrying out 
the Potsdam Agreement for demilitarization. The Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs told the House of Commons on 
13 November that this Soviet Note claimed that the communiqué 
issued on 21 October by the Prague Conference of the East 
German and East European Foreign Ministers, under the chair- 
manship of Mr Molotov, contained proposals for an early peaceful 
settlement for Germany and for German demilitarization; but he 
added that in the opinion of his Majesty’s Government these pro- 
posals did not afford an ‘adequate basis for dealing with these great 
problems’. According to Mr Bevin, the Prague communiqué con- 
tained a set of proposals which have repeatedly been declared 
unacceptable to the Western Occupying Powers and to the German 
people, and the communiqué also covered a too restricted field. 
“The German problem,’ Mr Bevin continued, ‘results directly from 
Soviet policy during the last four years, which by its action not 
only in Germany but throughout the world has compelled the free 
peoples to take steps to strengthen their common defence’. 
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The Prague Conference met on 20 October. The communiqué 
referred to in the Soviet Note, in which the proposals challenged 
by Mr Bevin were contained, began by denouncing as illegal the 
decisions taken in New York by the Foreign Ministers of Great 
Britain, France, and the United States. On 19 September the three 
Ministers had agreed: to end the state of war with Germany by 
legislation; to reinforce their troops in Germany and to treat any 
attack on the Federal Republic or on Berlin as an attack on them- 
selves; to help in the creation of police formations in the West 
German Lander; to empower the Federal Government to set up 
its own Foreign Minister; to revise the Occupation Statute and 
remove or relax Allied controls; and, finally, to revise the agree- 
ment of prohibited and restricted industries, to permit cargo ships 
up to any size to be built for export, and to allow the steel produc- 
tion limit (11,100,000 tons per annum) to be exceeded ‘where this 
will facilitate the defence of the West’. There is thus some reason 
for supposing that the Prague Conference may have been called 
a month later for the express purpose of making counter-proposals 
after a new step had been taken by the Western Powers in New 
York. The Prague proposals were four in number: that the 
Governments of the U.S.A., Britain, France, and the U.S.S.R. 
should issue a declaration to the effect that they would not permit 
the temilitarization of Germany and its inclusion in any plans of 
aggression, and would carry out the Potsdam decisions for the 
creation of a unified, democratic, and peace-loving Germany; that 
all restrictions on the development of a German peace economy be 
removed and a restoration of a‘German war potential prevented; 
that a peace treaty should be immediately concluded in accordance 
with Potsdam, to be followed by the withdrawal within a year of 
!l occupation forces; and that an all-German Constituent Council 
be formed, composed of an equal number of representatives from 
East and West Germany. 

To some extent both the New York and the Prague conferences 
were ‘repeat performances’, or, more accurately perhaps, variations 

na theme. After the failures and the indefinite adjournment of 
London meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
December 1947, the Western Powers began informal discussions 
on Germany which resulted in the agreement, published on 
6 June 1948, to set up a West German State and an International 
Ruhr Authority. Just over a fortnight later the Foreign Ministers 


+ 


of the East European States attended a conference in Warsaw, 
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presided over by Mr Molotov. The Warsaw Conference drew up 
a plan for the completion of the demilitarization of Germany by 
four-Power agreement; the establishment of four-Power control 
of the Ruhr heavy industry; the creation, also by four-Power 
agreement, of a provisional democratic, peace-loving German 
Government for representatives of German democratic parties and 
organizations; the conclusion by the four Powers of a peace treaty 
in agreement with the Potsdam decisions; and the drafting of such 
measures as would make Germany fulfil her reparations obliga- 
tions towards countries which had suffered from German aggres- 
sion. The creation of a West German Government with Dr 
Adenauer as Federal Chancellor on 20 September 1949 was 
closely followed by the setting up of an East German Cabinet with 
Herr Grotewohl as Prime Minister on 12 October. 

One of the new factors in the present exchanges has been a 
direct approach by the East German Prime Minister to Herr 
Adenauer in a letter delivered on 4 December, in which Herr 
Grotewohl made detailed proposals for summoning the all- 
German Constituent Assembly proposed by the Prague Confer- 
ence. The tenor of these proposals had already been revealed by 
Herr Ulbricht, Secretary-General of the Socialist Unity Party, in 
a speech on 29 October in which he discussed the forthcoming 
Berlin elections and the Prague Conference. According to Herr 
Ulbricht the ‘central task before all Germans is to work for the 
unity of their Fatherland’. Herr Grotewohl’s letter to the Federal 
Chancellor, Dr Adenauer, had not yet been answered when the 
Soviet Note of 15 December was sent to Great Britain and France. 
It seems likely therefore that this Note was in fact designed to 
meet a dual purpose. Ostensibly that purpose is to accuse Great 
Britain of breaking not only the Potsdam Agreement but also the 
Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 1942 by supporting proposals for the 
‘remilitarization’ of Western Germany. But it is surely more than a 
coincidence that the Soviet Note adds considerably to the diff- 
culties in which Dr Adenauer finds himself vis-a-vis both the 
German people and the Western Powers. 


Free Trade Unions and South-East Asia: the 1.C.F.T.U. Delegation 

OnE of the first decisions of the Free Trade Union International 
(the I.C.F.T.U.), after a Constitution had been formulated at the 
Conference held in London in December 1949, was to appoint a 
delegation to visit the countries of South-East Asia to survey the 
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position of the trade unions there, to elaborate plans for establish- 
ing a regional organization of affiliated free trade unions, and to 
explore the possibilities of founding residential and other labour 
colleges in Asia for training trade union leaders. The delegation 
was also desired to ascertain what type of international technical 
and material assistance is needed for economic and social develop- 
ment and the part which trade unions can play in these enterprises 
in the interests of the peoples concerned. 
The delegation visited fourteen countries in all. Their tour 
covered India, Pakistan, Burma, Thailand, the Federation of 
Malaya, Singapore, Japan, Formosa, Hong Kong, the Philippines, 
Indonesia, Indo-China, Ceylon, and, by special request, Iran. On 
its return the delegation, in a preliminary report, made a series of 
far-reaching recommendations which were submitted as ‘a 
minimum emergency programme of action’. They may be sum- 
marized as follows: 
1. That an I.C.F.T.U. Information and Advisory Centre be 
established immediately with headquarters at Singapore; the Centre 
to have jurisdiction over the whole of Asia and the Far East, but also 
particular responsibility for Burma, Thailand, Singapore, Federation 
of Malaya, Indo-China, and Indonesia. 
2. That an I.C.F.T.U. representative, responsible to the Singapore 
Centre, be appointed in each of the following countries: 
(a) In India, with responsibility for India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and 
Iran; 

(b) In Japan, with responsibility for Japan, Okinawa, and Korea; 

(c) In the Philippines, with responsibility for the Philippines, Hong 
Kong, and Formosa. 

3. That two Asian Labour Colleges be founded as speedily as 
possible, one to be located in Kandy, Ceylon, and the other in 


Singapore; efforts in the initial stages to be concentrated on the 
Kandy School. 


4. That the I.C.F.T.U. undertake immediately an active pro- 
gramme of participation in the work of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East, and also step up the press and 
publication activities of the I.C.F.T.U. in Asia, stressing the positive 
ispects of free trade unionism and the leadership of the I.C.F.T.U. 
in the struggle against the poverty and low living standards of the 
masses of Asian peoples. 


5. That the I.C.F.T.U. request national centres in those countries 
which have large-scale investments in Asia to undertake a vigorous 
campaign against the reactionary labour policies which characterize 

ertain industrial, business, and plantation firms. 

6. That the I.C.F.T.U. voice its grave concern over the current 
spread of repressive labour legislation in many countries of Asia 
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which seeks to regiment the trade union movement and tends to 

suppress the rights of trade union organization and collective 

bargaining. 

The delegation found, of course, that most of the Asian unions 
were immature, but they reported that ‘the free trade union move- 
ment has developed into a force which must be reckoned with 
throughout Asia and the Far East, and that its influence is con- 
stantly growing and expanding’. Whilst recording this as ‘a 
remarkable achievement considering the difficulties and handi- 
caps under which the unions are labouring’, the report also 
specially mentioned ‘the enthusiasm engendered by the visit of the 
delegation, due to the tremendous prestige which the I.C.F.T.U. 
now enjoys in Asia’. It was noted, however, that this prestige is 
due to ‘the belief and hope amongst the free unions that the 
I.C.F.T.U.’s aims and aspirations and its ringing call on the solid- 
arity of labour on an international front transcending nationalistic 
and particularistic conditions will prove to be more than words, 
more than expressions of pious opinion’. 

Throughout the report runs the theme of urgency. Apart from 
the value of the recommendations, perhaps the most significant 
statement is one which stresses that ‘this potential force and 
influence (of the I.C.F.T.U.) can be dissipated overnight—by 
inaction. . . If there is failure to follow through in tangible forms, 
disillusionment will be great, and the growing forces of free trade 
unionism in Asia will suffer a serious setback’. 

This sense of urgency was fully shared by the Executive Board 
of the Confederation, and within a few days of the return of the 
delegation an Emergency Committee resolved to set up immedi- 
ately a temporary Information and Advisory Centre in Singapore 
(this office was opened in November and an Indian Trade Union 
leader placed in charge) and to convene an Asian Regional 
Conference of affiliated unions for mid-May in 1951, to consider, 
along with the Executive, the permanent siting of this office. 
Other recommendations, including the appointment of repre- 
sentatives in the countries specified, and the setting up of educa- 
tional centres for the training of trade union leaders, were approved 
in principle, but details and methods were left to be worked out 
when the fuller information promised by the delegation has been 
collated and presented. 





France: A Pre-Election Survey 


IN France, as in most other countries, the political scene through- 
out 1950 has been dominated by international events. With the pros- 
pect of a General Election, which must take place within a year, no 
party has dared to risk losing support by compromising on elec- 
toral issues, and this has rendered even more difficult the Govern- 
ment’s task of reconciling the needs of France’s foreign policy with 
the rivalries of the parties on domestic issues. Problems whose 
solutions have been postponed again and again must inevitably be 
faced now, when the country is least equipped to meet them. ‘The 
issues of German rearmament and policy towards Indo-China can 
no longer be postponed and, at home, the vexed question of 
electoral reform must be settled if the Communist bloc in the next 
Assembly is to be reduced. 

During last May the French put forward proposals for a West 
European coal and steel pool which were hailed as the beginning 
of a new era in Franco-German relations. Many Germans saw in 
the Plan a means of getting rid of restrictions on their industrial 
economy, of solving the problems of markets for their steel, caused 
by the virtual closing of the East European market, and of return- 
ing into Western European ‘society’ on equal terms. Despite the 
difficulties caused by Great Britain’s refusal to participate fully, the 
Plan had some chances of success. But the war in Korea and the 
subsequent rearmament drive in the West greatly changed the 
position of Germany. The West now needed both Germany’s steel 
and her soldiers, and Germany’s main reasons for supporting the 
Plan disappeared. The treaty, which was to have been signed in the 
autumn, is still not completed. 

M. Pleven’s proposals for a European Army which would in- 
corporate German soldiers came too late—the second part of the 
French plan for integrating Germany into Europe had been over- 
taken by events in the Far East. The French Government found 
itself compelled to face the difficult question of German rearma- 
ment at a time when it was no longer in a position to bargain. It is 
not certain that M. Jules Moch’s uncompromising attitude on this 
point was fully supported by French public opinion. The French 
attitude towards Germany has been considerably modified since 
1945, and opposition to the recreation of a German army springs at 
least as much from fear of provoking Russia to an armed attack on 
the West as from fear of a new German aggression. France finds 

II 
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herself caught between the need for building up military strength 
in the West and the danger of provoking a Russian attack before 
that strength is created. Hence the very strong support for the 
policy of neutrality from many non-Communist intellectuals, even 
though most French statesmen recognize that such a wish is 
illusory. 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION 


Rearmament brings renewed social dangers to France. The 
economic recovery achieved in 1949 was maintained during the 
first half of 1950. Prices remained stable in most sectors and even 
fell slightly for some commodities, while, after the return to col- 
lective bargaining, wages amongst the lower-paid workers rose 
slightly. The index of production continued to rise and the balance 
of payments deficit was further reduced. 

The rearmament programme of the Atlantic Powers threatens 
this newly-won economic stability in two ways. First, the steep rise 
in the prices of raw materials increases manufacturing costs, but 
in France, unlike the sterling area, there is no compensatory in- 
crease in dollar earnings from the sale of raw materials. Secondly, 
the French rearmament programme considerably aggravated the 
budgetary deficit, while any new taxes to bridge the deficit, if they 
are indirect, will further increase the inflationary pressure. Hence 
the French Government’s preoccupation with schemes for inter- 
national commodity control and a common defence fund which 
M. Petsche has urged on both the North Atlantic Treaty members 
and the O.E.E.C. The prospective budgetary deficit, on the basis of 
existing taxation, is somewhere in the region of 547,000 million 
francs—which is equivalent to over one-fifth of total expenditure. 
The Government proposes to raise over 300,000 million francs of 
the amount required for increased military expenditure by the 
issue of a State loan, but it is doubtful whether the capital market 
can provide such a large sum. Earlier in the year, only a series of 
special concessions to the subscribers brought the last State loan 
issue of a 100,000 francs successfully through the market. In order 
to finance the remainder of his Budget M. Pleven will have to ask 
the Assembly to vote new taxes—a difficult task, which will 
seriously endanger the stability of the already shaky coalition. 

The inflationary forces resulting from the rearmament pro- 
gramme have not yet had anything like their full effect. It is 
officially estimated that in the next six months the cost of living 
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vill rise by at least 7 per cent, with no certainty of a halt at the end 
of that period. An immediate parliamentary crisis may be post- 
poned owing to the pressure of the international situation, but the 
real dangers lie ahead when the full effect of the new inflation 
begins to be felt by the wage earners. 


COMMUNIST TACTICS 

‘The main characteristic of the Communist Party’s policy during 
the first half of the year was violence: its aim was to prevent the 
rearmament of France. At the beginning of February the Com- 
munists appeared to be in a favourable position to achieve this end. 
M. Bidault’s coalition had been broken up by the Socialists’ 
withdrawal over the question of a cost-of-living bonus to civil 
servants, the ‘Case of the Generals’ had damaged the prestige of 
the Third Force parties, and a long delay in voting the Budget had 
also postponed voting on the Bill for the restoration of collective 
bargaining. Thus the unfreezing of wages, with its inevitable 
accompanying wave of strikes, was likely to coincide with the 
arrival of American arms. Under cover of supporting the wage 
iemands of the lower-paid workers, the Communists hoped to 
launch a series of strikes throughout the country which would 
seriously hinder the rearmament programme. Their main difficulty 
lay in concealing from the workers the true political nature of the 
trikes. At the ports where American arms were being unloaded 
scenes of considerable violence occurred between strikers and 
police, which discouraged from striking those workers who were 
not militant Communists but who thought they saw in the Com- 
munist Party the only true workers’ party, their only supporter 
n their claims for higher wages. 

Opinion in the country was decidedly in favour of stronger 
measures to deal with the Communists, and in March the Govern- 
ment introduced a law designed to strengthen articles of the 
riminal code concerning sabotage of national defence. This anti- 
ibotage law was aimed directly at the Communist campaign 
gainst the Atlantic Pact. It was approved by the Assembly by 

)3 votes to 186 (the Communist bloc), but only after scenes of 

most unparalleled violence during which deputies and ushers 

stained personal injuries and the prestige of the Assembly 
itfered considerably. 

hese Communist-provoked scenes in the Assembly proved to 

e been a tactical mistake. Taken together with the shameless 
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exploitation of the Peyré scandal by the Communist press, they 
exposed so clearly the Communists’ real motives for discrediting 
parliamentary democracy and the Republic that they merely suc- 
ceeded in unifying all the supporters of the Republic against the 
Communist Party and thus strengthening the position of M. 
Bidault’s Cabinet. The passage of the Franco-American arms 
agreement some ten days later showed that the Party had realized 
its error. The Assembly was spared scenes of physical violence, 
and even the vitriolic M. Duclos fell short of his usual high stand- 
ard of invective. 

In April another outburst of violence was directed against the 
right-wing Catholic newspaper Le Figaro, which had begun the 
publication of the memoirs of an ex-Nazi agent, Otto Skorzény. 
With the war-cry ‘Figaro-Nazi’, organized bands of Communists 
rioted in the Champs-Elysées and attempted to prevent the distri- 
bution of the paper in many parts of the country. The campaign 
failed in its attempt to exploit anti-Nazi and anti-German feeling, 
and still further disgusted moderate people with the hooligan 
methods employed by the Communists. 

The Party’s greatest successes of the year came after the out- 
break of the Korean war, when it made itself the champion of 
peace and ‘anti-Americanism’. The news of the war in the Far 
East had at first an unfavourable effect on the prestige of the French 
Communist Party, as the great majority of Frenchmen saw the 
North Koreans as aggressors. But as the implications of the new 
situation became clearer, the Communist peace campaign was 
intensified. Skilful propaganda ceaselessly exploited every pre- 
judice and fear of the French people. The Communists claimed to 
be anti-war, anti-atom bomb, anti-German, anti-aggressor, and 
therefore, according to their reasoning, anti-American. ‘The 
‘Partisans of Peace’ have undeniably achieved a certain success in 
France which goes beyond the boundaries of the Communist 
Party, and they have succeeded in winning over many non- 
Communist intellectuals. The recent deterioration of the situation 
in Korea and Indo-China, with its risk of a general war, may even 
have strengthened the position of the Communist Party, which 
continues to exploit in every possible way the deep-seated French 
fear of insecurity. But the gravity of the international situation, 
while playing into the Communists’ hands in some respects, has 
also sharpened the Government’s realization of the dangers of 
France’s ‘Fifth Column’. Following the anti-sabotage law of 
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March came a demand from right-wing and centre deputies for a 
purge of Communists in the armed forces, police, and civil 
service. A resolution tabled in the Assembly urged the Govern- 
ment to make it illegal ‘to exercise a public function and, at the 
same time, belong to an organization of foreign obedience’. The 
resolution also called for the purge to ‘eliminate any risk of espion- 
age or Communist penetration in Frenchscientific research centres, 
including atomic research’. The Committee of the Interior voted 
against an official consideration of these points, but the resolution 
was followed by a series of measures against the Communists. 
Professor Joliot-Curie was dismissed from his post as head of 
atomic research in France shortly afterwards. 

In September police rounded up and deported 268 aliens sus- 
pected of running a Communist spy-ring in France, and in 
November four Communist Mayors and twenty-nine Communist 
Deputy Mayors in Paris were dismissed by the Minister of the In- 
terior. During recent debates on the Budget in the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Assembly, M. Moch, Minister of Defence, has 
refused to discuss certain provisions relating to defence in front of 
Communist deputies. The Government’s policy was expressed 
by M. Pleven in September, when he declared that ‘every means 
which the law affords will be used to stamp out the Fifth Column’. 

One curious incident which is likely to have an unfavourable 
effect on Communist results in the next election is the illness and 
flight to Moscow of Maurice Thorez. Thorez himself enjoyed a 
great prestige amongst the French workers, and the Party pos- 
sesses no other ‘fils du peuple’ with the same qualities of leader- 
ship. Even those Frenchmen who habitually read L’ Humanité 
could not have ignored the spate of rumour and conjecture which 
his departure provoked, and, in spite of L’ Humanité’s discretion on 
this subject, it is generally believed that his flight to Moscow has 
endangered the unity of the Party. The Communists’ attempts to 
cash in on the incident by the absurd charge that the Americans 
attempted to shoot down the Russian plane carrying M. Thorez 

) Moscow fell rather flat. There can be no doubt that the loss of 
their leader has weakened the position of the Party. 


GENERAL DE GAULLE AND THE R.P.F. 


General de Gaulle continues to remain the enigma of French 
politics. Though in many stirring speeches he has denounced the 


incapacity of the regime, the mismanagement of the war in Indo- 
B 
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China, and the defence policy of the ‘parties’, and has offered his 
services to France, the General has evoked little enthusiasm in the 
country. Certainly all parties, trade unions, and similar movements 
have been complaining of the political apathy of the people. The 
average Frenchman seems to have lost interest in politics—he has 
the impression that he can do nothing. All he wants is peace—at 
almost any price. Two scandals, the Peyré case and the Arras 
affair, provided the Gaullist press with sticks with which to beat 
the regime, but public opinion no longer reacted as in the days of 
the Stavisky scandal, and both affairs had surprisingly little effect 
in the country. The R.P.F. has had definite successes in municipal 
and cantonal elections since 1947, and now controls the munici- 
palities of many large towns, including that of Paris, but most of its 
gains have been made at the expense of the Right and Centre 
rather than of the Left. Much depends on the final form of the Bill 
for electoral reform. If the present system of proportional repre- 
sentation were to be retained it is unlikely that the Communists 
would lose many seats, and the R.P.F. would almost certainly gain 
enough seats, at the expense of the Centre and Right, to make any 
Third Force coalition completely unworkable. This is the situation 
to be avoided at all costs. 

The R.P.F. favours a return to the pre-war system of single- 
member constituencies, with a second ballot where no candidate 
secures an absolute majority of votes at the first. This would almost 
certainly reduce the number of Communist seats gained, and the 
M.R.P. would also lose heavily, but it is difficult to predict which 
party would gain the lost seats. The General’s programme is still 
too uncompromising and negative to make a great appeal to the 
electorate, but much depends on the international situation at the 
time of the elections. A grave risk of war would cause many 
Frenchmen to rally round de Gaulle who would not vote for the 
R.P.F. in calmer circumstances. The General remains ‘l’homme 
de grands circonstances’, and as such an important personage on 
the French political scene. 


DIFFICULTIES OF A LEFT-WING CATHOLIC PARTY 


In common with every other non-Communist party in France, 
the M.R.P. sees the need for an electoral reform which will reduce 
the number of Communist seats in the Assembly. But under any 
single-list system of voting the M.R.P., which is a scattered party, 
is bound to lose heavily. They fear the formation of coalitions 
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against them between Socialists, Republican Socialists, and 
Radicals under the banner of anti-clericalism. On the other hand 
they are menaced on the Right by the R.P.F., which, not being in 
the coalition, has been able to take up a strong attitude on the 
religious question. Hence the M.R.P. are trying to buy dearly their 
consent to electoral reform by demanding concessions on the 
difficult schools question. 

Anti-clericalism, which was thought to have died with the Third 
Republic, is once again reviving, as are many other features of that 
much abused institution. Subsidies to Catholic schools had been 
revived by the Vichy Government. After the liberation the Poinso- 
Chapuis Bill allowed local authorities to subsidize needy families 
whose children attended Catholic schools—a measure which 
amounted to an indirect subsidy to the schools and which pro- 
voked a storm of protest from the Radical and Socialist ‘laics’. A 
letter is generally believed to have been circulated by the then 
Minister of the Interior, Jules Moch, recommending the local 
authorities to limit as much as possible the application of this law, 
which robbed the measure of most of its effect and further in- 
flamed relations between Catholics and anti-clericals. The situa- 
tion is complicated by the admitted deficiencies of State schools, 
which have been unable to expand their facilities to meet the 
rapidly growing number of pupils. Catholics argue, with some 
justice, that their own schools should be given financial aid to help 
meet the national need. 

Many attempts have been made to bridge the gulf between the 
Socialists and Popular Republicans, who otherwise have very 
similar social policies. ‘The late Léon Blum particularly advocated a 
policy of ‘rapprochement’. This has been rendered very difficult 
by the agitation for a tax strike in the Vendée, publicly encouraged 
by the Bishop of Lugon himself, as a protest against the State’s 
continued refusal to subsidize Roman Catholic schools. It is to be 
hoped that the ‘Commission Scolaire’ appointed in the summer 
will be able to put forward an acceptable compromise which will 
prevent a dangerous split in the coalition parties. 

There still exists at the present time a certain tension between 
Socialists and Popular Republicans which has been increased by 
the vote to send M. Jules Moch before the High Court for his part 
in the Peyré affair. The motion was proposed by M. Moch’s 
bitterest enemies, the Communists, and voting was secret; but it 
ould not have been passed without the support of deputies of 
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other parties. Some M.R.P. deputies have admitted to supporting 
the Communist motion, thus further widening the gap between 
them and the Socialists. A worsening of this situation might lead 
to the formation of electoral alliances between the Radicals, 
Republican Socialists, and Socialists against the M.R.P., the 
R.P.F., and the Communist Party, who are precluded by their 
very nature from forming alliances amongst themselves. This, of 
course, is sheer speculation, and in any case, the situation will 
vary greatly from region to region according to the pull of local 
interests. The M.R.P., however, is almost bound to lose heavily 
at the next elections. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


The Socialist Party was immediately responsible for two Govern- 
ment crises during the year, just when it least served the prestige 
and interests of the country to be without a Government. But 
before condemning the party as completely irresponsible, it is as 
well to examine some of the difficulties peculiar to its situation. 

A party of the Left which does not command the support of the 
majority of Trade Unions, a party for the workers led by middle- 
class intellectuals, inevitably finds it extremely difficult to partici- 
pate in a coalition of parties to its Right. Its position becomes more 
and more precarious as the General Election approaches. The re- 
newed social dangers of inflation which the next few months will 
bring are bound to increase the pressure on its left, and it will be 
difficult for the Socialist Party to avoid joining in the Left Wing 
clamour for higher wages. 

In February 1950 the Socialist Ministers resigned from the 
Bidault Cabinet in protest against the delay in granting a cost-of- 
living bonus to lower-paid civil servants, thus creating a Govern- 
ment crisis at a time when France was facing grave problems 
both at home and abroad. The Soviet Government had just 
recognized the Communist Government of Ho Chi Minh in 
Indo-China, and, at home, the Communists were beginning their 
strike campaign against the unloading of American arms. M. 
Bidault did not resign, but regrouped his Cabinet and asked for a 
vote of confidence. It is indicative of the delicate position of the 
Socialist Party that, although outside the Government, they agreed 
to support it. In short, they got the worst of both worlds. 

The defeat of the Bidault Government on 25 June opened a 
political crisis which was to deprive France of a Government for 
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seventeen days. The Government fell at a time when the import- 
ant Schuman Plan negotiations were being conducted in Paris, 
and a new Cabinet was only finally approved on 12 July, after the 
news of the invasion of South Korea. The crisis had been long and 
particularly hard to resolve. The Government had been defeated 
over a question of the regrading of civil servants’ pay, the Socialists 
voting against the Government. They were joined by some Radical 
Socialists who were in complete disagreement with the M.R.P. 
over the proposed electoral reform, and by part of the extreme 
Right which disapproved of the Schuman Plan. The peculiarly diffi- 
cult position of the Socialist Party was again illustrated by their 
support of M. Queuille when he was first asked to form a Govern- 
ment, and their subsequent rejection of his Cabinet. 

Mr Truman’s declaration announcing American intervention in 
Korea completely overshadowed the domestic political crisis. All 
parties except the Communists agreed on the necessity of forming 
a new Government quickly, and M. Queuille received the support 
of the Assembly on 1 July. Support having been withdrawn by the 
Socialists, M. Queuille’s only course was to broaden his Cabinet 
towards the Right. But the inclusion of M. Giaccobi, a former 
Gaullist, and M. Paul Reynaud in a new post of Minister of 
Associated States (Indo-China) was too much for the Left to 
swallow. M. Queuille’s Cabinet was rejected by 334 votes to 221. 
The crisis was only solved on 12 July by the return of the Socialists 
to the Government. M. Pleven’s Cabinet included Socialists Guy 
Mollet, as Minister of State for the Council of Europe, and Jules 
Moch, as the new Minister of Defence. But the old dilemma of the 
Socialist Party remains, in the shape of constant pressure from the 
Left, especially with regard to wage demands. 

The French Socialist Party has been one of the main supporters 
of a West European Federation, and this, paradoxically, has been 
the cause of a certain split within the party, due to the policy of the 
British Labour Party. ‘French Socialists turn towards London as 
Moslems towards Mecca’, was the cynical remark of one dis- 
illusioned French Socialist. The faithful have received several 
shocks from the other side of the Channel this year. The British 
Labour Party declaration on ‘European Unity’, and some Labour 
speeches at Strasbourg, caused a certain division within the French 
Socialist Party between those who wanted to unite Europe ‘with 
or without Great Britain’, and those who could only see dangers 
in such a course, 
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The Socialist attitude to electoral reform is not so sharply 
defined as that of the Radicals and the M.R.P. They expect, in 
any case, to lose some seats to the Radicals or R.P.F., and their 
main preoccupation is to find a solution acceptable to both 
Radicals and Popular Republicans, which will reduce Communist 
representation and permit the working of a moderate coalition. 
Their present strained relations with M.R.P. may very well lead 
them to support the Radicals against M.R.P. on the question of 
electoral reform. 


THE RADICALS 


The Radical Socialist Party, although the smallest of the three 
parties in the coalition, has two great advantages. Unlike the 
M.R.P. or the Socialist Party, it could enter into alliances with the 
Right without losing its main supporters. Secondly, it is almost 
certain to gain seats at the next election under a new electoral 
system. The Radicals strongly favour a return to the pre-war 
system of single-member constituencies, which gives an advantage 
to those with strong local support in a small area such as the 
Radicals can often rely upon. 

Another feature of the Radicals is their steady shift to the Right, 
and the re-emergence of M. Daladier as President of the Left 
Republican Rally should not be underrated as a political factor. 
This turning to the Right may make electoral alliances with the 
Socialists difficult. However, there is a movement to draw together 
all the groups representing the old, traditional outlook of the Third 
Republic—Democratic Alliance, Republican Independents, Party 
of Republican Liberty, as well as Radicals—in the hopes of form- 
ing a fairly strong Conservative, non-Gaullist bloc in the next 
Assembly. Predictions in such cases are dangerous, but it may very 
well be that the great party of the Third Republic will soon play a 
considerable role in the politics of the Fourth Republic. 


The outcome of the next election depends on so many factors— 
the date of the election, the method of voting, the international 
situation, electoral alliances—that speculation is almost bound to 
prove fallacious. But one thing is certain: the future of parlia- 
mentary democracy in France depends on finding some system 
which reduces the Communist representation in the next Assembly. 


D. J. K. 











European Unity 


A Conservative Party View 


IN relation to the problem of European unity the British Con- 
servative and Labour parties’ policies diverge. The Conservatives 
neither sponsor, nor are affiliated to, any International on party 
political lines; for it has always been felt that such a connection 
would lead to undesirable discrimination in foreign policy. The 
Labour Party, on the other hand, largely created the International 
Socialist Conference, and has been the driving force in it. This is a 
fundamental difference, and may be taken as a point of departure 
in any assessment of the Conservative attitude to European unity 
in contrast with that of Labour. 

To go back to the Hague Congress in the spring of 1948 is to 
find the attendance of Conservative M.P.s less than that of the 
Labour Party, and certainly unorganized. Mr Churchill had never 
given a party connotation to the European Movement patiently 
built up since Zurich. At any rate, Conservatives never felt them- 
selves directed or bound to give their support on party lines. The 
character of European unity, as Mr Churchill conceived it, was 
non-exclusive, but it was merely accidental that this conception 
fitted in with the instinctive resistance of the great majority of 
Conservatives to doctrinaire labels, whether ‘Socialist Britain’ or 
‘Socialist Europe’. 

The federal possibilities of European unity were undoubtedly a 
powerful attraction to Continental opinions at The Hague. While 
the Conservatives were almost entirely divorced from the federal- 
ist tendency, the Labour Party, with their comrades of the 
Socialist International, had already consented to federation as the 
Socialist aim in Europe. Here comes the paradox; for if it is true 
to say that the Conservative and Labour points of view have now 
met in support of the functional method of uniting Europe, it is 
also true that the paths to this agreement have been marked out 
by a Conservative advance and a Labour retreat. 

The Conservative advance from a watching brief in Europe to 
active participation has been a complex process. It has been sug- 
gested that the impulse sprang from the frustrations of Opposition ; 
from a desire to win friends and influence people while unin- 


' See ‘The Socialist Parties and European Unity’, in The World Today, 
October 1950. 
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hibited by the responsibilities of office. It has even been suggested 
that Conservative support for European unity rests on the hope 
of rallying reactionary groups to a new form of despotism, the 
supra-national authority. It is perfectly true that the role of 
Opposition carries with it more freedom of manoeuvre and greater 
scope for self-expression than is the case with Government. But 
it is, surely, quite wrong to regard United Europe as a vote- 
catching factor, and Conservatives have always been careful to 
underline to the electorate unity, rather than diversity, in the 
national foreign policy. And as for the charge of rallying ‘reaction’ 
abroad, the warmest reception to Conservative initiatives at 
Strasbourg has been given by the new Christian Democrat parties 
which have evolved since the war and have no political past to 
apologize for. 

As the exploration towards a political framework for United 
Europe began at The Hague, the Political Resolution, or Recom- 
mendation, passed by that Congress is well worth examination in 
the light of later developments. It declared, inter alia, that the 
time had come when the European nations ‘must transfer and 
merge some portion of their sovereign rights to secure common 
political and economic action for the integration and proper 
development of their common resources’; and it demanded the 
convening of a European Assembly chosen by the Parliaments of 
the participating nations which would ‘advise upon measures to 
bring about the necessary economic and political union of Europe’. 

The drafting of this Resolution was so loose as to seem to many 
equivocal, but many more read into it, with approvai or dis- 
approval, a pointer to federation in Europe as the goal of the 
proposed Assembly. A distinct tremor ran through that sincere 
though limited section of the Conservative Party which stood on a 
more rigid interpretation of national sovereignty than that held by 
Mr Eden as well as by Mr Churchill. Mr Eden had said in the 
House, in the Foreign Affairs debate on atomic energy, soon after 
the Socialist Government came to power: 

Despite some stirrings, the world has not so far been ready to 
abandon, or even really to modify, its old conceptions of sovereignty. 
But there have been some stirrings. There was the Briand plan after 
the last war for the federation of Europe, which my right honourable 
friend (Mr Churchill) revived in another form in what he said at 
Brussels the other day about the new unity of the European 
family. . . 

T have been unable to see, and am still unable to see, any final 
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solution which will make the world safe for atomic power save that 

we all abate our present ideas of sovereignty. 

This comment is especially worth recalling because it expressed 
an imaginative readiness ‘to take the sting out of nationalism’ (to 
quote Mr Eden again) while not necessarily swinging over to 
federalism as if there were no other alternative. In all their efforts 
to associate Britain and the Commonwealth with the Council of 
Europe, Conservatives have at least tried to preserve the imagina- 
tive spirit. 

When the Consultative Council of the Brussels Treaty Powers 
met to consider The Hague recommendations, O.E.E.C. was just 
getting into the saddle, and this may have influenced Mr Bevin’s 
avowed distrust of proposals for politico-economic co-operation 
not initiated by governments. He advocated a purely govern- 
mental European Council, whereas the Franco-Belgian proposal 
was that there should also be an Assembly reflecting all shades of 
European democratic opinion, though without either legislative or 
executive power pending any future merger of sovereignty. The 
Opposition was given no place on the British side of the committee 
which was appointed to negotiate agreement as to the form the 
Council of Europe should take; and even when it was settled in 
favour of a Ministerial Committee meeting in private, and a Con- 
sultative Assembly meeting in public, some months passed before 
Mr Bevin would pronounce definitely on the inclusion of non- 
governmental members in the British delegation to Strasbourg. 
In none of the preliminary deliberations were the Conservatives 
able to bring direct influence to bear. It is true that they had 
liaison, indirectly, through their representation in the Inter- 
national Committee of the European Movement which brought 
the Hague recommendations before Governments; but it is 
equally true that this ‘lobby’—of which the Foreign Secretary 
recently spoke with some bitterness—was non-partisan in character 
and intention, while its most powerful voices were those of French 
and Belgian Socialists. 

At the first Strasbourg session in 1949 two particular trends 
were immediately evident: the desire of the Assembly for greater 
freedom in the choice of agenda, and the eagerness of the Federal- 
ists to attach to the Assembly as quickly as possible political 
authority beyond the limitations of the Statute. As to the first, the 
Assembly could hardly be blamed for preferring virility to 
emasculation. As to the second, the Conservative delegates were 
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sympathetic to the acquisition of political authority—but by the 
Council as a whole, not merely by the Assembly; and they 
certainly did not lean to federal formulas. Their view was that the 
existing relation between the Committee of Ministers and the 
Assembly must be given a trial run before proposals for modifica- 
tions could have any value. ‘We should deplore,’ said Mr Harold 
Macmillan, ‘any attempt to set the Assembly against the Com- 
mittee of Ministers.’ At the same time he rejected ‘constitution- 
mongering’; it might be that an altogether novel European con- 
stitution would evolve from long-term plans, but it would not be 
brought about either by force or by abstract argument, only by 
practical experience. Mr Churchill, saying he was not com- 
mitted to a federal or any other particular solution, reinforced 
these arguments: 


We must not attempt on our present electoral basis to change the 
powers which belong to the newly constituted national parliaments 
founded directly upon universal suffrage. Such a course would be 
premature. It would be detrimental to our long-term interests. We 
should, however, do our utmost to secure that these national parlia- 
ments examine and let us know their views upon any recommendation 
on European problems that we may make. 


There were many who had feared the Assembly might attempt 
to rush through some recommendation for the immediate cession 
of certain sovereign rights. Instead the Assembly confined itself 
to a declaration of aims—‘to establish a European political 
authority with limited functions but real powers’—and sensibly 
referred this to its Standing Committee for examination. All the 
subsequent discussions have revealed the immense difficulty of 
reconciling the federal and functional approach. The way the 
balance has tilted from one side to the other over the past eighteen 
months provides a fascinating and significant study in European 
uncertainties. It is too soon yet to judge if an equilibrium has been 
found. 

A major contribution of the Conservatives at the first Stras- 
bourg gathering was the emphasis they gave to the Council’s 
responsibilities in the field of security. Mr Churchill’s plea for 
Germany’s admission turned on his well-known conviction that a 
European Assembly provided the best effective means of associat- 
ing a democratic and free Germany with the Western democracies 
—‘the best chance,’ as he said, ‘of making sure that the peace of 
Europe will be given every opportunity to consolidate itself.’ 
(This emphasis on security was to be further developed in terms 
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of Conservative support for the principles of the Schuman Plan 
and of a European Army in later discussions at Strasbourg). 
Unfortunately, this basic purpose of European peace tended to be 
obscured by the growing conflict between the Assembly and the 
Committee of Ministers, and this was accompanied by a hardening 
of the Labour Party attitude which found expression in the Trans- 
port House pamphlet European Unity and in the Party’s reaction 
to the Schuman Plan. 

This is not the place to examine the content of the pamphlet, 
which in any case is well known. But the published reply of the 
French Socialist André Philip, which was circulated at Strasbourg, 
is worth noting for its repudiation of the Labour argument against 
a representative European Authority on grounds that it would 
have a permanent anti-Socialist majority. ‘If Great Britain wishes 
to unite with Europe,’ said M. Philip, ‘she should be content to 
ask no more than that it is a democratic Europe, which will 
respect the rules of the game, the to-and-fro of Liberal and 
Socialist majorities, so that each may have equal opportunities to 
realize its programme and apply its doctrine.’ 

Though it may be an exaggeration to suggest that M. Schuman’s 
conception of the High Authority to control European iron and 
steel was made the more rigid by reason of the Labour Party’s 
uncompromising attitude, it certainly added to Conservative 
difficulties. Labour propaganda asserted that Conservative interest 
in the scheme went so far as readiness to hand over the British 
iron and steel industry, together with the British working-man, 
to ‘international capitalism’ and to an arbitrary supra-national 
suthority. Mr Churchill and Mr Eden did not agree with the form 
High Authority first proposed by M. Schuman, but neither did 
they regard it as final, and they insisted that the influence of 
Britain, as the largest steel producing country in Europe, ought to 
be exerted at Paris in laying the groundwork of so great a European 
project—a project as much political as economic, and with obvious 
repercussions on Western defence. 

Since the principle of unification of Western Europe’s heavy 
ndustries had already been accepted in a recommendation of the 
\ssembly’s Economic Committee, the Conservatives felt it would 
be a negation of responsibility to allow the French initiative to be 

liscussed at Strasbourg, as at Paris, without some practical evi- 
lence of British interest. Therefore a set of alternative proposals 
was presented, not to be voted on by the Assembly, but as ‘the 
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kind of proposals which a British Government could, and ought to, 
have put forward, at least as a basis of discussion’. The chief 
political point made by the Conservatives was that a ministerial 
committee of the contracting Powers should be attached to the 
Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe, and that it 
should be asked for a periodical report for debate in the Con- 
sultative Assembly. As it turned out, M. Schuman was prepared to 
concede governmental supervision in his modified Plan, in terms 
of a ministerial committee and an assembly of parliamentarians. 
His refusal, however, to attach these to the Council of Europe 
seems to have been influenced by distrust of the unanimity rule in 
the full Committee of Ministers, in case this might operate as a 
veto or restrict the freedom of action of the contracting Powers. 
Fear of the same sanction may also have been responsible for the 
separation from the Council of Europe of the Pleven Plan’s 
proposal for political authority to be linked with a European 
Army. 

This question of the unanimity rule, which the British Govern- 
ment has so far refused to alter, stimulated considerable indigna- 
tion against the Committee of Ministers at Strasbourg in August. 
There was also much disappointment at the Ministers’ failure to 
refer the Assembly’s recommendations to national parliaments— 
let alone their somewhat arbitrary decision to omit from the 
Human Rights Convention certain clauses (concerning free elec- 
tions, property, and parents’ choice in children’s education) which 
had been passed—the first unanimously—by big majorities in the 
Assembly. It would be idle to deny that the Assembly’s resent- 
ment in the political sphere centred on Britain, but the very force 
of this feeling was a measure of Europe’s great expectations and 
subsequent frustration. An outlet was sought in proposals to 
abandon the attempt to found European unity on functional lines 
in favour of federation without Britain (and Scandinavia). This 
ranged Conservatives and Labour together in refusing to yield on 
the federal issue; but there was a marked difference in the particu- 
lar reaction of the two parties to the prospect that the Council, as 
at present constituted, might collapse. The Conservatives cast 
about not only for means to convince the Federalists of the dis- 
equilibrium which would result from loss of British association, 
but also for evidence of Britain’s genuine desire to be associated. 

They boldly pressed for, and received, general support on a 
recommendation that Commonwealth observers (who, in their 
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private capacity, had been greatly impressed by visits to Stras- 
bourg, and had shown a genuine non-party appreciation of the 
benefit to the Commonwealth of European unity) should be 
invited to next year’s Assembly. Mr Julian Amery pointed out how 
closely the Commonwealth was concerned with the economic and 
defence problems of Europe. It followed that, with Britain alone 
represented in the Council, the British representatives had all the 
time to bear in mind also the interests of the Commonwealth 
countries; but if these countries were themselves represented, 
Britain would be relieved of some responsibility and might be 
able to move a little faster on the road to European co-operation. 
This Conservative initiative had additional value in that it allowed 
for a re-definition and renewed understanding of Britain’s special 
position via-d-vis federation, in the light of her dual role as an 
Imperial as well as a European Power. At the resumed Session in 
November, the Assembly agreed that invitations to overseas 
Parliaments to send observers to the 1951 Session should be sent 
not only to the British Dominions, but also to the Associated 
States of the French Union (Cambodia and Laos) and to Indonesia. 

In the social and humanitarian fields, the recommendation 
for a European Refugee Office also owed much to Conservative 
efforts. Mr Harold Macmillan’s motion asking for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on European Refugees was sent to the Com- 
mittee on Legal and Administrative Questions, but the strength of 
feeling in the Assembly led to the setting up of a special joint 
committee, drawn also from the Committee on Social Questions; 
and here Lady ‘T'weedsmuir made a very deep impression by her 
plea for an early decision on the technical status of the refugee, and 
for a particular study of the possibilities of migration. 

As to the Human Rights Convention, Sir David Maxwell Fyfe 
led the Assembly in asking the Committee of Ministers to re- 
consider the inclusion of the disputed clauses. At the same time he 
influenced the Assembly not to delay further the signing of the 
Convention in the form approved by the Ministers. It may truly 
be said that at no time did Sir David, as Chairman, or his Com- 
mittee of experts treat their task as one from which to draw 
political advantage or to harass the Ministers. It was undertaken 
throughout in a spirit of humanity, and the urgency was stressed 
in the realistic terms of Sir David’s own warning: 


There is always a time in the onset of totalitarianism when many 
of the dispensations and liberties of life have been taken away, but 
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some remain. . . It is at this stage that international help, international 
inquiry, and the mobilization of opinion by believers in freedom may 
save the situation. 


There remained a sphere of mutual interest not yet explored at 
all—defence. The mood of the Assembly to challenge the Ministers, 
as well as the instinctive response to the increasing gravity of the 
international situation, undoubtedly had something to do with the 
determined fashion in which it adopted Mr Churchill’s motion for 
a European Army, but with the political addition of the French 
proposal for a European Minister of Defence. Labour has criti- 
cized the Conservative vote in favour of the final recommendation 
on grounds that it implied support for federation. It is worth 
noting, however, that the Labour representatives, justifying their 
own abstention, placed as much or more stress on the strict 
observance of the Statute; that is, its exclusion of national defence. 
Conservatives held that the spirit and the principle of the Stras- 
bourg recommendation could only have a favourable impact by 
underlining to the Atlantic Treaty Organization the need for speed 
in converting paper plans for European defence into something 
tangible; and that it would also encourage those peoples, as well 
as their Governments, whose co-operation was a vital factor in 
Britain’s own security. The necessity for a European Army was 
already an admitted fact. Discouragement of the fundamental 
European desire to see it implemented, even if the particular 
formula were open to doubt (but highly likely to be modified, as.in 
the case of the Schuman Plan), seemed to the Conservatives both 
short-sighted and unsympathetic. 

Nevertheless, the reception given to the Assembly’s recom- 
mendations by the Committee of Ministers, meeting in Rome 
before the resumption at Strasbourg in November, showed little 
advance in imagination. Was it reasonable to dismiss the European 
Army recommendation by a blunt declaration that defence was 
nobody’s business except that of Governments? Was so long a post- 
ponement, for examination by experts, really necessary if the 
Ministers were, in fact, in ‘general agreement’ regarding the 
creation of specialized agencies and the conclusion of partial 
agreements? Was it not extraordinarily bad psychology to refer yet 
again to ‘experts’ the revised clauses omitted from the Human 
Rights Convention, so that the ceremony of signature lacked all 
but formal expressions of good will? 

The attitude taken by the British Government at Rome was 
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faithfully reflected in the Commons Debate on the Strasbourg 
recommendations a few days later. The Foreign Under-Secretary, 
referring to ‘the federation of the functionalists’, expressed the 
view that though this might be interpreted as enabling those 
opposed to constitutional federation to participate in those 
organizations on a functional basis, it was still federation; and 
his Majesty’s Government must therefore reserve its position— 
though without hindrance to other States—‘whether the approach 
is a functional one or along constitutional lines’. From this it 
followed that his Majesty’s Government could not accept the 
decisions of the Committee of Ministers as mandatory upon 
Governments—the unanimity rule must stay; could not agree at 
this stage to the extension of the powers of the Assembly from its 
purely consultative role to that of a legislative assembly or Euro- 
pean parliament; and could not accept any alteration of the 
Statute to allow defence to be discussed. Nevertheless, it was Sir 
David Maxwell Fyfe’s point, that even the convinced federalists 
at Strasbourg had been prepared to give the functional method its 
chance, which revealed the fundamental difficulty in the As- 
sembly’s relations with the Committee of Ministers. Efforts 
towards compromise had been one-sided. The functional approach 
was prescribed, but the Ministers suggested no functions. 

The serious danger of a split right across the Assembly was 
narrowly averted in November, when a vote was taken in the 
General Affairs Committee on immediate federation of those 
countries willing to abandon the Council. In the light of this, the 
adoption by the Assembly of a moderate scheme for revision of the 
Statute, and the willingness to rest political development on the 
creation of specialized agencies, was a genuine endeavour to 
exercise restraint; and the Conservatives felt fully able to give their 
support. Labour’s adverse vote was in line, of course, with the 
Government’s stand on the exclusion of defence from the As- 
sembly’s activities, and resistance to renewed demands for modi- 
fication of the unanimity rule. 

Yet the personal statement to the Assembly by Count Sforza, as 
Chairman of the Committee of Ministers, demonstrated that a 
harmonious relation is still not beyond attainment, and contained 
a hint that the responsibility for this lies not only with the As- 
sembly, in his phrase: “Within the Council, the audacity of some 
will perhaps gradually modify the caution of others.’ But the root 
f the matter still resides, surely, in the fact that the Consultative 
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Assembly has never really been consulted on the major European 
problems with which it was bound to be vitally concerned. Con- 
sultation and advice were meant to be its primary functions; if 
these are denied then it will inevitably seek a raison d’étre in 
federation. 


U. B. 


The Expulsion of the Turkish Minority 
from Bulgaria 


AT present the Turko-Bulgarian dispute over the threatened ex- 
pulsion of 250,000 Turks from Bulgaria is out of the headlines of 
the European press. On 2 December a sudden and unexpected 
agreement was signed between Turkey and Bulgaria, after the 
Turks had warned the Sofia Government that they would take the 
matter to the United Nations. The dispute has an interesting 
history and an even more interesting diplomatic background. It 
can also provide the West with several useful pointers in the study 
of Soviet policy in Eastern Europe. 

Before the war the Turkish minority in Bulgaria was officially 
considered by the Bulgarian authorities to be a little over half a 
million, though some reliable sources put it as high as 800,000. 
After the Krayova agreement, signed between Bulgaria and 
Rumania in 1940, when Southern Dobrudja was ceded back to 
Bulgaria, at least another 150,000 Turks living there became 
Bulgarian citizens. Bulgaria’s present Turkish minority certainly 
numbers over three-quarters of a million, or some 10 per cent of the 
total population of the country. Almost all of them are peasants, 
living in villages and small agricultural towns. 

The Turks were always considered to be Bulgaria’s ‘model 
minority.’ They were not interested in internal Bulgarian politics 
and, to be on the safe side, invariably voted for the Government. 
The Turkish constituencies were always considered ‘safe’ for 
Government candidates. In return there was little, if any, interfer- 
ence by the Bulgarian authorities in Turkish social and cultural 
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life. In matters of education and local municipal government the 
Turks had complete autonomy. The Turkish communities were 
left to develop by themselves, following their ancient traditions 
and customs. Their most influential leaders were naturally the 
Hodjas (Moslem priests), and religious, social, and cultural life 
centred around them. Their influence was, on the whole, con- 
servative. They proclaimed themselves in opposition to the 
reforms introduced by Kemal Ataturk in Turkey. They insisted 
that all Turkish men should wear the traditional fez, that women 
should be veiled, and that all schools should be under the influence 
of Moslem dogmas. 

Fearing perhaps that the attraction of Kemalist ideas might have 
political repercussions, the Bulgarian authorities encouraged the 
religious dogmatism of the Hodjas. But the young Turkish genera- 
tion, the ‘Turks who were able to leave the purely Turkish peasant 
communities and saw the ‘outside world’ in the cities, did come in- 
to contact with Kemalist ideas. They all favoured emigration to 
Turkey. After lengthy negotiations the Turkish and Bulgarian 
Governments regulated all matters concerning this emigration, as 
well as emigration of Bulgarians from Turkey, in what came to be 
known as ‘the 1925 Turko-Bulgarian Agreement,’ signed in 
Ankara on 18 October 1925. 

The Agreement stipulates that the two Governments ‘will place 
no obstacle to the voluntary emigration of Turks from Bulgaria 
and Bulgarians from Turkey.’ But Art. 1 obliges both Govern- 
ments to allow the emigrants to ‘travel freely’ between the two 
countries. Art. 2 stipulates that all emigrants shall have the right 
to take with them all their movable property and savings, as well 
as to dispose of all their irremovable property ‘in complete free- 
dom’. The movable property included, of course, all livestock 
and agricultural machinery in the case of peasants wishing to 
emigrate. 

Art. 3 forbids the imposition of any special taxes or any financial 
restrictions, direct or indirect, on the emigrants. Art. 6 exempts all 
prospective emigrants from military service or compulsory 
government labour service. Art. 7 governs all the complex prob- 
lems of transfer of business firms and industrial enterprises belong- 
ing to emigrants. Finally, Art. 9 ensures that the emigrants shall 
receive the full protection of the courts on equal rights with the 

ther nationals of the country concerned. It even guarantees free 
legal aid to poor emigrants. 
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Between 1928 and 1939 nearly 100,000 Turks left Bulgaria for 
Turkey, at the following annual rates: 


1928 11,996 1932 940 1936 11,500 

1929 ~=—:11, 568 1933 680 1937 —‘11,292 

1930 = 1,684 1934 3,740 1938 15,048 

1931 1,016 1935 5,672 1939 ©=—._:« 16, 132 

The small number of emigrants between 1930 and 1934 is an 
interesting phenomenon. At that time Bulgaria enjoyed a demo- 
cratic parliamentary system of government, with complete free- 
dom of press, speech, and political organization. Naturally the 
Turkish minority also benefited by these democratic rights, and 
it obviously felt sufficiently satisfied not to resort to emigration. 
1934 marked the end of the parliamentary regime in Bulgaria, 
and with each succeeding year the Government’s authoritarian 
regime became more repressive. The number of emigrants conse- 
quently increased. The Balkan peasants, even those that are living 
in the socially and economically backward Turkish districts of 
Bulgaria, probably have a pretty good idea as to what type of 
government suits them best, if given the chance to voice their 
opinion freely. 

Immediately after the end of the war the Communists, who 
were in effective control of the Bulgarian Government, dis- 
couraged Turkish emigration from Bulgaria. Special measures 
were taken to ‘re-educate’ the Turkish minority. The cultural and 
local autonomy of the Turks was gradually destroyed. In February 
1949 a new law was passed by the Sobranye which placed all 
Mosques, as well as all other Moslem religious institutions, under 
direct Government (Communist) control. The Turkish schools had 
been taken over by the Government one year earlier. Only a few 
exit visas were given, and the number of Turks leaving Bulgaria 
was reduced to 688 in 1945, to 884 in 1946, and to 608 in 1947, 
while in 1948 all emigration was virtually banned, and only 
ninety-six Turks were allowed to leave. 

The years between 1945 and 1948 marked the period of the 
‘political consolidation of the power of the working class’ and the 
destruction of all political opposition. But in the villages Commun- 
ist policy was still camouflaged under the slogan: “The land belongs 
to those that till it.’ In 1949, however, the Communists embarked 
on their full-scale collectivization campaign. By last October 41 
per cent of the arable land in Bulgaria was collectivized, and 47 
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per cent of the peasants had been forced to join the collective farms. 

The peasants, including the Turkish peasants, resented this 
collectivization drive and did everything in their power to oppose 
it. In fact, Turkish opposition to collectivization was, if possible, 
even stronger than Bulgarian, because it was coupled with tra- 
ditional religious feelings against non-Moslem authorities. On top 
of that the Communist Government had already antagonized the 
Turks by suppressing their local self-government. Last, but not 
least, the Communist authorities needed both the land and the 
houses of the Turks for their own collectivization plans. And at the 
beginning of 1950 the Communists announced that Turkish 
emigration would be resumed. But in practice only those Turks 
who had disposed of their property on conditions approved by the 
Communists were allowed to leave the country. The rate of emi- 
gration during the first nine months of 1950 was as follows: 
January, 860; February, 1,212; March, 2,186; April, 2,387; 


| May, 1,274; June, 3,930; July, 3,065; August, 6,028; and Sep- 


tember, 7,308. Then, all of a sudden, the Bulgarian Government 
announced that 250,000 more Turks were ‘willing to emigrate’ 
and that this enormous transfer of population must be concluded 
by 10 November 1950. 

Until the end of September the Turkish authorities had placed 
no limits on immigration to Turkey, even though immigrants were 
arriving at the frontier stripped of all their possessions except a 
small bundle of personal clothing allowed for each family. But now 
the Turks pointed out that they found it impossible to accommo- 
date a quarter of a million refugees in such a short time. Speaking 
at the National Assembly in Ankara, the Turkish President, Mr 
D. Bayar, outlined his country’s attitude in the following way: 
‘By disregarding the existing emigration agreement between us, 
and attempting to deport 250,000 Turks at short notice, Bulgaria is 
acting im a manner contrary to the tenets of international law and 
humanitarian principles. Those who are forced to emigrate are 
denied the means to dispose of their property, and they arrive at 
our frontier in a truly wretched condition.’ Nevertheless Mr 
Bayar made it clear that, should normal relations between Turkey 
and Bulgaria be resumed and a gradual flow of emigration assured, 
Turkey would ‘perform its brotherly duties towards all immigrants 
coming to Turkey’. The comments of the Turkish press followed 
the same lines. Contrary to what Communist propagandists 
throughout the world maintained, the Turks had not ‘refused 
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admission’ to their nationals. They had only closed the frontier 
temporarily in an effort to regulate the flow of immigrants into 
Turkey. 

The Bulgarian Government, on the other hand, insisted that 
Turkey was obliged to receive all emigrants from Bulgaria. It 
claimed that the ‘main obstacle placed in the way of Turkish 
emigrants’ was ‘the refusal of the Turkish consulates in Bulgaria 
to grant Turkish entry visas to the majority of prospective emi- 
grants’. In a press statement made on 6 October the Bulgarian 
Deputy Foreign Minister, Mr Zjivko Zjivkov, declared that 
‘hundreds of thousands of ‘Turks (sic), in the course of months and 
years, have been haunting the Turkish consulates wasting their 
money and time without being granted Turkish entry visas.’ 

It must be emphasized that the mass expulsions mainly affected 
the Turks living in North-Eastern Bulgaria, in the districts be- 
tween the Black Sea port of Varna (renamed Stalin) and the towns 
of Dobrich (renamed Tolbukhin) and Shumen (renamed Kolarov- 
grad). This area is now considered by the Russians as a military 
zone. It will be remembered that about a year ago the Soviet 
authorities initiated similar expulsions of the Greek minority all 
along the Black Sea coast in the Crimea and the Caucasus. The 
Greeks were deported in thousands to Central Asia and Siberia. 
In fact, the Soviets would appear to be engaged in a gigantic 
clean-up of the ‘unreliable’ national elements along the Black Sea 
coast. 


The expulsions themselves, ‘organized’ by the Bulgarian Com-| 


munist Militia, were carried out with typical ruthlessness and with 
complete disregard of the rights and comfort of the unfortunate 


Turks. According to a Communist pronouncement, thousands of} 
Turks were just ‘brought to the frontier’. In plain English this] 
means that they had been evicted from their homes, arrested, andj 
forcibly taken to the frontier by the Militia. Communist pro-j 
pagandists, in an attempt to throw the blame for the plight of the] 
refugees on the Turkish Government, have in fact provided 


striking proofs of the terrible ordeal to which the refugees were 
subjected in Bulgaria. One Communist report described the Turks 
massed along the frontier as ‘living in tents and bivouacs of their 


own construction and in sheds. They cook their meals on openj 
fires. They are exposed to all the vagaries of the weather. Theyj 
have little equipment’. According to Radio Sofia, the Turksj 


2 Central European Observer, London, 11 November 1950. 
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were ‘without means, furniture, and shelter, faced with famine, 
cold, and disease’. Even the poorest peasant family in the Balkans 
has an adequate supply of household equipment and furniture. 
Practically every Turkish family has its own peasant cart, drawn 
by horse or oxen. Before the war Turkish families who emigrated 
travelled in their own carts, taking their horse, oxen, sheep, and 
all other domestic animals with them, and, of course, all their 
furniture and household equipment. The Communist reports 
quoted above reveal beyond doubt that the Turkish emigrants had 
been brought to the frontier only after all their property had been 
confiscated. 

The harsh treatment meted out to the emigrants was obviously 
meant to be a part of the Communist-directed war of nerves 


@against the Turkish Government. It must, indeed, have been 


difficult for the Turkish authorities to deal with the whole matter 
calmly and dispassionately, for the appalling tragedy of these 
thousands of Turkish families, huddled together on the frontier, 
was well known throughout Turkey. But the Turkish Government 


@ persisted in its firm attitude and informed Sofia that if the dispute 
@were not speedily settled by negotiation, Turkey would refer the 
@ matter to the United Nations. Bulgaria replied with a new wave 


of anti-Turkish propaganda and more expulsions. But towards 


Bthe end of November, as suddenly as the crisis had originated, 
the Bulgarian authorities informed the Turks that they were pre- 


pared to negotiate. The Turks expected that negotiations would be 


§prolonged for weeks and perhaps months. But, much to their 


urprise, the Bulgarian negotiators at once agreed to accept all the 


Turkish conditions. An agreement was signed on 2 December and 


the frontier was opened the following day. 

The agreement covers four points: 

1. The Bulgarian Government will not issue exit visas to pros- 
pective ‘Turkish emigrants unless the Turkish consulates in 
Bulgaria have first provided the emigrants with Turkish entry 
visas. 

2. The Turkish authorities will have the right to return immi- 


srants for security reasons. This is a very important point, which 


afeguards Turkey against the infiltration of Communist agents 
imongst the bona fide immigrants. 

3. The Bulgarian authorities will receive in Bulgaria seventy- 
ne gipsy families, which they had expelled to Turkey without 


lurkish entry visas. 
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4. The Bulgarian authorities will in future observe Articles 2 
and 3 of the 1925 Turko-Bulgarian Agreement. These articles safe- 
guard the rights of property of the emigrants. 

While the fulfilment of the last point is problematical, not to say 
impossible, since the Turkish emigrants have already been de- 
prived of their property in Bulgaria, there is no doubt that the 
agreement itself represents a major achievement of Turkish 
diplomacy. It goes without saying that the Bulgarian Government 
would not have signed it without specific instructions from Mos- 
cow. But the Bulgarian Communist press and radio continued full 
blast their anti-Turkish campaign until one day after the signing 
of the agreement. On 4 December Radio Sofia announced in a 
very short communiqué that the Turks had opened the frontier 
‘because of pressure of world public opinion, indignant at the 
arbitrary actions of the Turkish Government’. The orders ‘from 
above’ must have been very urgent and very secret, and the Com- 
munist propaganda machine remained, not for the first time, com- 
pletely unaware of the ‘change of line’. After trying, without suc- 
cess, the mass expulsions technique and the war of nerves tactics, 
the Soviets were obliged to fall back on the old fashioned game of 
negotiations and diplomacy. Perhaps the Soviet leaders wanted to 
keep the United Nations forum clear of yet another international 
dispute caused by high handed action on the part of Communists. 
After all, Soviet diplomats at Lake Success have their hands full. 


M. P. 


The Political Situation in Japan 


A survey of Japanese political developments during the five years 
following Japan’s surrender on 15 August 1945 reveals several 
characteristics peculiar to an occupied country. The Allied control 
imposes certain restrictions, although it is admitted by all con- 
cerned that the occupation policy enforced so far has been one of 
the most liberal and generous recorded in history. 

Under this liberal policy Japan has been given a new Constitu- 
tion. It grants sovereignty to the people, as opposed to the Em- 
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peror under the former Constitution, while a new machinery of 
democratic institutions has been set up. The political conscious- 
ness of the people shows signs of steady awakening, but old tradi- 
tions and practices handed down from feudal days die hard, often 
interfering seriously with the rapid and smooth adoption of the 
political pattern practised in Western democracies. 

During the five years sire the war ended Japanese politics 
have been unstable. The present Cabinet, headed by Shigeru 
Yoshida, is the seventh since the day of Japan’s surrender and the 
third presided over by him. The average life of a Cabinet has thus 
been less than a year. Moreover, this lack of stability has not yet 
ended, although the present Yoshida Ministry enjoys the support 
of an overwhelming majority in the Lower House of the national 
Diet, lately confirmed by various expressions of public sentiment. 
What, then, are the causes of this instability? Several fundamental 
factors must be mentioned to explain it. 

In the first place it must be recognized that, since Japan is still 
under Allied occupation, this special condition automatically 
limits the exercise of political or economic autonomy. Because of 
this condition, there exists in Japan today what may be térmed, in 
a sense, dual politics. 

The second cause, more fundamental than the first, is the 
general confusion and instability which have prevailed in national 
economy and society since the cessation of hostilities. Even if 
Japan had not been placed under Allied occupation, post-war 
economic and social conditions would not have been conducive to 
political stability. 

In the third place, the essential characteristics that mark modern 
politics in advanced Western nations are still weak in Japan. 
While seven Cabinet changes have taken place since 1945, there 
have been only three general elections. In other words, most of 
the Cabinet changes have been effected through means other than 
general elections. Politics have in the past been carried on more 
on the basis of personal dealings or bargaining. Of course the 
leading political parties such as the Jiyuto (Liberal Party), Koku- 
min-Minshuto (People’s Democratic Party), Shakaito (Socialist 
Party), and the Kyosanto (Communist Party) have their respective 
platforms and programmes. But, except perhaps for the Com- 
munist Party, one is not quite certain how strong their political 
convictions are. In some respects even the Communist Party, like 
the others, carries on its activities on the personal basis—the tradi- 
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tional ‘oyabun-kobun’ (boss-henchmen) relationship—and not in 
accordance with clear-cut principles. 

A confused and indefinite political line-up since the end of the 
Pacific War is the fourth reason for the instability of Japanese 
politics. Reflecting the chaotic or semi-chaotic economic, social, 
and ideological conditions of the days when political freedom was 
suddenly granted after long years of oppression, political parties 
and groups have cropped up like mushrooms, announcing a med- 
ley of ill-defined and abstract policies. In April 1946, just before 
the first general election, there existed no less than thirteen 
national parties and thirty-five local or provincial parties. With 
each successive general election this great number of parties has 
been gradually reduced. ‘Today the seven main parties are the 
Liberals, the People’s Democrats, the People’s Co-operatives, 
the Socialists, the Communists, the Labour-Farmers, and the 
Reformed Socialists. 

While these inherent elements still contribute to instability, 
Japan’s political situation is slowly moving from past chaos towards 
gradual adjustment. This may be demonstrated by the results of 
the three general elections held since the day of surrender. They 
may be tabulated as follows. 


The first general election, held in April 1946, showed the 
following results for the Lower House, the Diet: 


Minshu-Jiyuto or Democratic Liberals (later Liberals) 140 
Shimpoto or Progressives (later Democrats) 94 
Shakaito or Socialists 92 
Kyodoto (later Kokumin-Kyodoto or People’s Co-opera- 
tives, and united with Democrats in 1949) 14 
Kyosanto or Communists 5 
Minor factions 38 
Non-partisans (independents) 81 


In the second general election, held a year later, in April 1947, 
the results were: 


Socialists 143 
Democratic Liberals 131 
Democrats 124 
People’s Co-operatives 31 
Communists 4 
Minor factions 20 
Non-partisans 13 


In both these elections the three main parties were fairly closely 
matched, while in the second general election the number of minor 
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faction candidates and independents was vastly reduced as com- 
pared with the first. 

Finally, the last (third) general election, held in January 1949, 
produced the following results in the political line-up in the House 
of Representatives of the Diet: 


Democratic Liberals 264 
Democrats 69 
Socialists 48 
Communists 35 
People’s Co-operatives 14 
Labour-Farmers (faction split from Socialist Party) 7 
Reformed Socialists (also faction split from Socialist 

Party) 5 
Minor factions 12 
Non-partisans 12 


A noteworthy feature of the third election is the overwhelming 
majority obtained by the Right—the Democratic Liberals (now 
Liberals)—together with the unexpectedly serious inroads made by 
the Communist Party. Both these gains were made at the expense 
of the centre parties, such as the Socialists, Democrats, and the 
People’s Co-operatives. Whereas the two preceding elections had 
failed to give any one party a working majority in the Lower 
House, the last election gave an absolute majority to the Demo- 
cratic Liberals, headed by Shigeru Yoshida, now the Prime 
Minister. 

Inasmuch as the country remains under foreign occupation, the 
results of these elections cannot be said to represent a completely 
true political picture of the period concerned. Certain general 
tendencies can, however, be discerned. 

(a) Broadly divided, political parties in Japan can be grouped 
into two, the right-wing conservatives, consisting of the Liberal 
and the People’s Democratic Parties, which uphold the present 
capitalistic system, and the left-wing progressives, containing 
within their fold the Socialists, Labour-Farmers, Communists, 
and other factions which stand for a socialistic system. The last 
election clearly demonstrated that the right-wing conservatives 
had gained the support of the majority of voters. 

The conservatives have their hold chiefly in local rural com- 
munities, where family ties are still strong and the master-servant 
relationship persists, and where relatively little material damage 
was sustained in the last war. Further, throughout the war and for 
some years after the farmers were greatly favoured by the rise in 
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prices of farm produce. This goes a long way to account for their 
unquestioned support of the conservative candidates. 

On the other hand, the Socialists, Communists, and other pro- 
gressive parties which advocate the establishment of a socialistic 
system draw their strength from among the city workers, whose 
organized unions boast a combined strength of 7 million members, 

(b) With each successive election, the nation’s political world 
has slowly moved from the stage of confusion to that of adjust- 
ment. When the first general election was over, the Lower House 
had eighty-one members who called themselves independents or 
non-partisans, with vaguely defined programmes or principles of 
their own, or no principles at all. But in the last general election 
this number was cut down to twelve. The Japanese voters are 
gradually learning to support parties with well-defined policies, 
rather than individuals without principles or platforms. The 
political consciousness of the voters is beginning to awake, although 
personalities naturally still play a part. 

The minor factions, which succeeded in placing thirty-eight 
representatives in the Lower House in the first general election, 
could count only twelve in the third election in 1949. Although the 
Labour-Farmers and the Reformed Socialists are minor factions, 
they are offshoots of the Socialist Party and their ideas are 
socialistic. Of the main parties listed above, the first three— 
Liberals, Democrats, and People’s Co-operatives—belong to the 
conservative camp, while the Socialists, Communists, Labour- 
Farmers, and Reformed Socialists belong to the socialistic or 
progressive camp. 

(c) The third important tendency to be noted is the decline of 
the middle groups, brought about by the advance of the right and 
left wings, a steady polarization of the two extremes. The loss of 
popularity of the middle groups and their platforms has been 
partly caused by the administrative blunders committed by the 
Katayama-Ashida and Ashida-Katayama Coalition Cabinets that 
preceded the present Yoshida Cabinet. The two Ministries headed 
by Tetsu Katayama (Socialist) and Hitoshi Ashida (Democrat) 
were politically weak, and their policies were vague. In contrast, 
Shigeru Yoshida is a man of unusually strong personality, just the 
type which many of the voters had been seeking for after the feeble 
Katayama and Ashida Ministries. It may be that the voters had 
been waiting for the appearance of a Cabinet capable of wielding 
strong political power with a positive administrative programme. 
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Hence the large number of votes cast in January 1949 for the two 
extreme parties, Yoshida’s Liberals and the Communists. 

There had, moreover, existed among the people an impression 
that the heads of the two preceding Cabinets, those of Katayama 
and Ashida, were merely ‘yes-men’ to the Occupation authorities. 
Forgetting temporarily that any Cabinet under foreign occupation 
would be obliged to play the role of ‘yes-men’, the voters cast their 
ballots for those parties which, they believed, would be in a 
position to meet the desires of the people more adequately. In 
voting in greater strength for Communist candidates, signs of the 
rise of a post-war nationalism could also be observed, for one of 
the planks of the Communist programme was ‘racial independence’. 
At the same time some of the people, though they may not be 
conscious of it themselves, are feeling the political weight of occu- 
pation and beginning to become somewhat critical about some of 
its aspects. 

Thus between the day of Japan’s surrender and the time of the 
organization of the third Yoshida Cabinet (February 1949) follow- 
ing the third general election, the country’s politics succeeded 
in groping their way from darkness and confusion to the stage 
where certain dim rays of light could be discerned. In the mean- 
time, the voters have become more politically-minded and articu- 
late. And this is indicative of new developments. 

After obtaining 264 seats in the Lower House in the election of 
January 1949, the Liberals were in a position to organize their 
single-party Cabinet (as opposed to the two Coalition Cabinets 
preceding) in February of that year, when the fifth Diet resolved 
by a large majority to nominate Shigeru Yoshida Prime Minister. 
On the surface, political stability was thus assured. But, as already 
hinted above, there are inherent conditions in Japanese politics 
that make it difficult to gauge Japanese political movements 
according to modern Western standards. Personality often carries 
greater weight than principles or party allegiance. 

Instead of proceeding with the organization of a single-party 
Cabinet, as had been expected, Premier Yoshida on 16 February 
formed a Coalition Ministry with some members chosen from the 
second conservative party, the Democrats. Premier Yoshida 
resorted to such tactics, instead of organizing a single-party 
Ministry, because of his concern about the sentiments of the House 
of Councillors, where his party did not enjoy the support of a 
majority. ‘The members of that chamber were first chosen in April 
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1947 following the dissolution of the old House of Representatives. 
Of the 250 then elected, one-half were to hold office for six years 
and the other half for three years. There was therefore another 
election in 1950, which took place last June. 

When the Yoshida Cabinet was installed in February 1949 
there were only fifty-three Liberals in the House of Councillors. 
The Ryokufukai, a group of seventy-three, friendly to the Govern- 
ment and conservative in sentiment, were outwardly a non- 
partisan or neutral faction, and could not be counted upon to give 
full support to the Ministry in an hour of crisis. Even if all of these 
seventy-three could be rallied to its support, the Yoshida Govern- 
ment still lacked the necessary working majority in that Chamber. 
To gain that majority Premier Yoshida organized a Coalition 
Ministry of Liberals and Democrats. 

Now this second conservative party, the Democrats, had its 
own platform. Instead of the laissez-faire politico-economic stand- 
point of the Liberals, the Democrats stood for what they termed a 
‘revised capitalism’. A minority joined the Coalition, and the 
Democratic Party was thus split up into two groups, the Opposi- 
tion and the Coalition. This incident is another proof that many 
Japanese politicians are still influenced by traditional ‘oyabun- 
kobun’ personal ties, rather than by publicly announced platforms 
and political convictions. 

Barring the fact that the country is under Allied occupation, the 
third Yoshida Cabinet, supported by an overwhelming majority 
in the House of Representatives of the Diet as a result of the votes 
‘freely expressed’, was in an excellent position to carry out the 
promises its party had made to the voters at the time of the election. 
These promises included the gradual removal of Government con- 
trols with a view to the re-establishment of private enterprise; the 
rationalization of industry; reduced taxation; and the encourage- 
ment of foreign capital. The voters, too, were expecting the 
Cabinet to carry out vigorously measures which the Party, and 
also the Cabinet after its installation, had pledged itself to fulfil. 

But the various restrictions imposed by the occupation brought 
the Cabinet up against a stone wall when it tried to execute some 
of its measures. Much to its dislike, and contrary to its promises, 
the Cabinet was compelled, at the direction or suggestion of the 
Occupation authorities, to ask the nation to continue to submit to 
austerity measures which, first initiated by the Katayama Cabinet, 
had already proved themselves unpopular. Other unpleasant com- 
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mitments were called for by the enforcement of the economic 
stabilization programme to check mounting inflation. 

The execution of these measures has, of course, contributed 
immensely to the rapid recovery of Japan’s economy. A balanced 
Budget was drawn up, the loose inflationary financial programme 
was ended, subsidies to various industries were abolished, and 
rationalization of industries set in train. Naturally, in the course of 
the enforcement of this programme, recommended by Mr Joseph 
M. Dodge, SCAP’s financial adviser, various difficulties were en- 
countered and some social unrest was created. 

Thus throughout 1949 the Yoshida Cabinet was carrying out 
new policies and measures, not of its own making, but largely 
directed or suggested by the Occupation authorities. Towards the 
end of 1949 and early in 1950 two new cries came to be heard 
among the politicians and certain sections of the public. These 
demands were for a general reorganization of the political front, 
and for immediate political autonomy. 

At the beinning of the year all the parties began active prepara- 
tions for the June 1950 election for the House of Councillors, one- 
half of whose 250 members had to be elected afresh. For the 
Liberals, who had only fifty-three seats under their control 
(though they had an absolute majority in the Lower House), the 
election was very important. Each of the parties, accordingly, 
worked strenuously to consolidate its own ranks so as to gain as 
many seats in the Upper House as possible. The question of the 
Liberal-Democrat union (the Coalition section of the Democrats 
had been co-operating with the Liberals but had not yet united) 
again came to be considered by Premier Yoshida and his associates, 
following the reorganization of the political front. 

Like a bolt from the blue, disturbances within Japan’s political 
world came early in 1950. They first arose within the left-wing 
groups, the Japan Communist Party and the Japan Socialist 
Party, and not, as had been anticipated, among the conservatives. 

[In January the Cominform organ published certain criticisms 
of the so-called Nosaka theory and tactics, which created con- 
siderable consternation in the Japan Communist Party. Shortly 
afterwards, the Japan Socialist Party also broke up into two fac- 
tions. The confusion created within the ranks of the Communists 
clearly proved that, even under foreign occupation, domestic 
politics, and in particular Communism, could not remain un- 
affected by exterior influences. The break-up of the Socialist Party 
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revealed once again that even a progressive party like the Socialists 
continued to be influenced by the traditional boss-follower ties 
and by personal feuds. 

The Cominform criticism of the Japanese Communists was as 
follows. Sanzo Nosaka had been considered the most tactful and 
intelligent member of the Japan Communist Party. He was in 
exile during the Sino-Japanese conflict and throughout the Pacific 
War, working for the Chinese Communist Party in Yenan, North 
China, and collaborating very closely with Mao Tse-tung. In 
1949 he declared at the Party’s Central Committee meeting that 
‘the establishment of a people’s (revolutionary) government was 
possible even under the occupation regime’. The Cominform 
attacked this statement as being totally false. Although the Comin- 
form had singled out Nosaka in criticizing the Japan Communist 
Party, the Party itself had been acting under Nosaka’s instructions 
and according to his ideas. It was the Japan Communist Party’s tac- 
tics of ‘peaceful revolution’ that was attacked by the Cominform in 
the usual Communist ideological jargon. What the Cominform, in 
fact, desired to say may be paraphrased thus: “You should cast over- 
board all compromising camouflage policies, and adopt openly a 
pro-Soviet and anti-American formula in carrying out the revolu- 
tion.’ One is tempted to speculate why the Cominform chose that 
particular moment, when negotiations were proceeding between 
the U.S.S.R. and Communist China for the conclusion of a series 
of pacts, and why they singled out for criticism Sanzo Nosaka, a 
friend of Mao Tse-tung’s. 

Under the circumstances, the Japan Communist Party was 
forced to face a vital issue. Either it was to become a strong link 
in international Communism, with the U.S.S.R. as the centre; 
or else it was to follow the example of Tito. For two long weeks the 
executives of the Japan Communist Party met in camera to 
examine the situation and take the most important decision which 
the Party had faced since its re-birth in 1945. The Party totally 
confirmed the correctness of the Cominform’s criticisms. This 
acceptance of the Cominform’s views has left a confused after- 
math; differences of views among members, combined with 
personal feuds, continue to shake the Party in spite of the boasted 
‘iron discipline’ enforced within its ranks. 

A further blow came on 6 June, when Premier Yoshida was 
ordered by General MacArthur to exclude from public service, 
and render subject to the prohibitions, restrictions, and liabilities 
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of the purge directive of 4 January 1946, the entire Central 
Executive Committee of the Japan Communist Party, not 
excluding Tokuda and Nosaka. The Party itself remained legal 
and its activities were allowed to continue, but the seven members 
of the Central Executive Committee who were members of the 
Diet were not permitted to engage in any political activities. With 
the outbreak of the war in Korea action against the Communists 
was intensified, their papers were suspended or banned, and 
workers suspected of Communist leanings were in some cases dis- 
missed and some arrests were made. Tokuda, Nosaka, and seven 
other members of the Central Executive Committee disappeared, 
and it was rumoured that they were in Korea or Russia. 

The rift in the Socialist Party followed a different course. Their 
internal troubles contrast sharply with those of the Communists, 
and illustrate the traditional pattern in Japanese politics. The right- 
wing of this party has tended to follow the principle of the British 
Labour Party, while the left-wing has always stood for the con- 
tinental class-party model. The two factions quarrelled and broke 
away, ostensibly because of personal feuds in connection with the 
election of officers for the national convention. But in April peace 
was effected between the two, prompted, among other considera- 
tions, by the need of a united front in facing the June election for 
the House of Councillors. They came together as easily as they 
broke apart. 

Finally, the new alignment in the conservative camp is worth 
examining. The merger of the Democratic Party’s Coalition group 
vith the Liberals, discussed and attempted ever since the inaugura- 
tion of the third Yoshida Cabinet, was finally achieved in February 
igs0, and the name ‘Democratic Liberal Party’ was changed to 
Liberal Party’. 

During last April the remaining faction of the Democratic 
Party joined hands with the People’s Co-operative Party to form 
the People’s Democratic Party. Although the programme of this 
newly organized party contained certain ‘progressive’ features, it 
seems likely that its real aim was not so much to carry out these 
progressive measures’ as to increase the number of seats in the 
House of Representatives and eventually to capture political power. 

Admitting that these re-alignments in the conservative and 
centre parties were based upon personal ties and feuds, for the 
purpose of collecting more seats in the Diet chamber (without con- 
sulting the voters who had elected them, and without regard to the 
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political principles which the factions or the individual politicians 
themselves had announced at the time of the election), it must be 
recognized that these changes have simplified the political line-up, 
thereby marking a step forward in the task of political reorganiza- 
tion, although the participants may not have been aware that they 
were promoting an advance toward a general political re-alignment. 
Since the end of 1949, Japanese political circles have, perhaps 
for the first time, become seriously conscious of the limitations 
under which they had been labouring under Allied occupation, and 
of the need for political autonomy. This demand seems to have 
been stimulated especially during the seventh session of the Diet, 
which opened in December 1949, when press despatches from 
foreign countries hinted at the possibility that the Japanese peace 
treaty question might be given early consideration by the Allied 
Powers. Opposition parties took advantage of the occasion to attack 
the Yoshida Government and united in demanding greater auto- 
nomy for the Japanese Diet. After five years of Allied occupation, 
Japanese political parties have thus come to realize their need for 
greater autonomy in the field of politics, and to express the hope 
that the peace treaty would be signed as early as possible. 
Notwithstanding these expressions of hope for an early peace 
treaty and for political autonomy, the conflict between the United 
States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and their 
respective camps cannot but place certain restrictive conditions 
upon the peace treaty, both in form and in substance. Japanese 
domestic politics cannot remain immune from influences from 
abroad. ‘The Cominform’s criticism of the Japan Communist 
Party, the outbreak of the Korean conflict in June 1950, and the 
position of the Allied occupation, with the United States playing 
the principal role, all have had their bearing upon home politics, 
still embracing traditional elements. The big question which 
demands a reply will be how Japan’s political circles will react 
toward world political trends, in their endeavour to have their 
demand for autonomy realized. M. M. 


ERRATUM 
In ‘Economic Development in French West Africa’ (The World 
Today, December 1950), on page 541, footnote to Table V, 
‘Owing to successive developments’ should read ‘Owing to suc- 
cessive devaluations’. 
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